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Miguel Littin’s Recurso del Método: 
The Aftermath of Allende 


In March 1976, Chilean director Miguel Littin’s 
Actas de Marusia (Letters from Marusia) was 
nominated for an Academy Award as best foreign 
film. Littin’s official recognition by the Hollywood 
establishment was not without irony. As a film- 
maker from the so-called “‘Third World,” he had 
long been committed to the principle of national 
cinema, rejecting both the aesthetics and subject 
matter of Hollywood movies. 

Littin is one of a number of directors from 
various countries in Asia, Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ica who began to make movies in the sixties. 
Although they worked independently and devel- 
oped their own distinctive styles, they became 
associated with the Third World film ‘“‘movement”’ 
because of a shared interest in new cinematic 
forms and a commitment to social change. Ous- 
mane Sembene in Senegal, Jorge Sanjines in Bo- 
livia, and Glauber Rocha in Brazil were some of 
the directors who believed that the transformation 
of consciousness was an integral part of social 
revolution. They felt that film could play an impor- 
tant role in countering what Antonio Gramsci had 
called ‘ideological hegemony’’—the beliefs, val- 
ues, cultural traditions, and myths which create 
a consensus that perpetuates the status quo.' In 


their search for ways of expressing the unique cul- 
tural identities of their own people, they rejected 
conventional love stories with happy endings, 
focused upon the fate of the group rather than the 
individual, and reclaimed forgotten or distorted 
historical incidents as well as devalued national 
traditions as subjects for their movies. These film- 
makers saw themselves as fulfilling a higher mis- 
sion than entertaining audiences. They made 
movies to expose conditions of life in underdevel- 
oped countries and to arouse people to take action 
to change those conditions. 

Littin’s filmography reflects the ways in which 
those movies were linked to politics and social 
issues. His first feature, EJ Chacal de Nahueltoro 
(The Jackal of Nahueltoro), released in 1969, was 
made under the progressive pre-Allende govern- 
ment of Christian Democrat Eduardo Frei.’ This 
film is a recreation of an actual crime which had 
been a topic of national controversy. ‘‘Jackal’’ is 
the name given by the press to an illiterate Chilean 
peasant who went on a drunken spree, killing a 
woman and her five children. He was captured, 
rehabilitated, and eventually executed. Littin used 
the crime to show the subculture created by pov- 
erty, to criticize the sensationalistic aspects of the 
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press, and to condemn the workings of the Chilean 
system of ‘“‘justice.”’ 

The movie unfolds in a series of flashbacks 
which culminate midpoint in the film—when the 
Jackal commits the murders. Littin uses a hand- 
held camera and rapid cutting to recreate the 
crime in all of its brutality. He does not downplay 
the violence of the act. Nevertheless, by juxta- 
posing the Jackal’s first-person account with re- 
ports in the press, by interweaving past and present 
events, the film-maker suggests the extent to which 
this crime was a misguided protest on the part 
of the Jackal.* There are no villains in the movie. 
The prison guards, the priest, even the soldiers 
who execute the Jackal treat him humanely. The 
real villains of the piece—the government, the 
landowners, the foreign investors—remain off- 
screen. Their presence is nevertheless implied in 
Littin’s shots of barren lands, dilapidated huts, 
dirt roads, and people dressed in rags who wander 
through the countryside looking for work and for 
food, getting drunk or committing crimes along 
the way. By means of a fluid and evocative camera 
style and with the aid of dramatic lighting effects, 
Littin presents an indictment not merely of capital 
punishment but of a system from which the major- 
ity of the population is excluded. 

The Jackal of Nahueltoro was enthusiastically 
received both in Chile and abroad. When the 


Popular Unity government of Salvador Allende 
came to power, Littin was appointed head of Chile 
Film, the national film agency. During the Popu- 
lar Unity years, he shot his second feature, La 
Tierra Prometida (The Promised Land). It was 
based upon an episode which took place in the 
thirties, when a socialist republic was briefly estab- 
lished in Chile. Littin focused on one uprising in 
the North and built his screenplay around the 
recollections of actual survivors. He again used the 
technique of a first-person narrator, an old man 
who participated in the uprising in his youth (and 
who appears in the story as well). Stylistically, 
however, The Promised Land represents a radical 
departure from the neorealist mode of The Jackal 
of Nahueltoro. In its use of brilliant colors, choreo- 
graphed symbolic sequences, religious symbols, 
processions and songs, it shows the influence of 
Glauber Rocha and of Hungarian film-maker 
Miklos Jansco. 

Throughout the movie, the linear narrative is 
disrupted—and enriched—in a variety of ways: 
scenes are repeated from different angles, two 
moments in time are presented simultaneously, 
historical reality is mixed with mystical and legen- 
dary events (most notably, with the appearance 
of the Virgin of Carmel at various intervals 
throughout the film). In addition to using a narra- 
tor, Littin includes folk songs and speeches by 
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other characters which give multiple perspectives 
to the same event. The film is rich in allusions to 
history and to myth; completed just two months 
before the coup, it also suggests strengths as well 
as weaknesses in Allende’s Marxist government. 

After the military takeover, Littin fled to Mexico 
where he edited the movie. His first film in exile, 
Letters from Marusia, dramatizes another incident 
in Chilean history, a famous strike in the copper 
mines at the turn of the century which was brutally 
repressed by the army. While similar in theme to 
the Argentinean movie La Patagonia Rebelde 
which also deals with a mine strike in the 1920's, 
Actas de Marusia is more violent and intense. The 
ochre tones which predominate throughout the 
film emphasize the barrenness of the region and 
the misery of the miners’ lives. The conflict be- 
tween the striking workers and the mineowners is 
presented in a series of mass scenes in which the 
violence continually escalates. In these scenes, 
Littin expresses his outrage over the coup which 
deposed Allende: the torture scenes, the hostages, 
the executions, and the final massacre are clear 
references to events in Chile following the takeover 
by Pinochet. Thus in Actas de Marusia there is 
little delineation of character; Littin is less inter- 
ested in the protagonist, a miner named Gregorio, 
than in the movements of the strikers and of the 
soldiers who massacre them. As the director noted 
in an interview: “Each of my movies corresponds 
to a moment in Chilean political life, especially 
Actas de Marusia. The Chilean army, contrary to 
the myth which people held for a while, has always 
been composed of members of the petite bour- 
geoisie, who, acting in the interests of those in 
power, crush and assassinate the people.’ 


Littin’s latest film, Recurso del Método (1978), 
corresponds to another moment in Chilean—and 
Latin American—political life. It suggests that in 
response to the upheavals of recent years, the 
director has been led to reevaluate some of the 
premises of revolutionary film-making. For the 
first time, Littin does not deal specifically with 
Chile, nor does he recreate an historical event. 
Recurso del Método is based on a 1974 novel of 
the same name by Cuban author Alejo Carpentier,* 
which presents the life and times of an unnamed 
president of an unidentified Latin American coun- 
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try from the first decade of the twentieth century 
through the late twenties. Carpentier’s imaginary 
land is an amalgam of every country in Central and 
South America. It has coffee and sugar plantations 
(run by United Fruit) as well as mines. Its terrain 
is alternately mountainous, swampy, or covered by 
forest lands which are subject to torrential rains. 
The population is composed of blacks, Indians, 
and European immigrants who celebrate Carnival 
and worship the Holy Shepherdess.° In describing 
life in this country, Carpentier deals with the cul- 
tural, social, and political changes which took 
place in the first decades of the century in Latin 
America as well as in Europe. The novel shows 
the ties between internal events in the New World 
and the progression of international politics. The 
underlying theme is that of dependency in all of 
its forms: Latin America’s economic dependency 
upon the United States and its traditional cultural 
dependency upon Europe and especially France. 
Littin was probably attracted to Carpentier’s 
book because it dealt with such fundamental ele- 
ments of the Latin American experience as depen- 
dency, dictatorship, and imperialism. After six 
years in exile, cut off from Chilean political life 
and from Chilean audiences, Littin undertook the 
project in ‘‘an effort to assume my identity as a 
Latin American, to analyze the options open to a 
political exile in Latin America: that is to say, the 
necessity to struggle not only for the freedom of 
one’s own country but also for the freedom of the 
entire continent. .. . That means for me, under 
the circumstances, taking a subject from a Cuban 
writer, filming in Mexico, in Paris, in Cuba, with 
Argentinean, Chilean, Cuban, Mexican, Vene- 
zuelan, and French actors and technicians.’”° 
Recurso del Método is the first Cuban-French- 
Mexican coproduction. As Littin suggests, it is a 
coproduction not only in the sense that it was 
jointly financed and filmed in three countries, but 
also because it was conceived as a true collabora- 


*Carpentier’s book was translated under the title Reasons of 
State. There seems to be some question over what the English 
title of the movie is. In the publicity materials distributed by 
the producers, it is called Reasons of State. but when the film 
was shown at the Cannes festival in May 1978, it was called 
The Recourse to the Method, while at the Los Angeles Filmex 
showing in April 1979 the title was given as Viva el Presidente. 
The film has not yet received commercial distribution in the 
United States. 
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tion, a collective statement on the part of those 
who made it. In the credits at the end of the movie, 
the names of the actors and of the crew members 
are listed along with their country of origin. Be- 
sides Littin, a number of other people who worked 
on the movie are political exiles. The lead actor 
who plays the part of the dictator is the Chilean 
Nelson Villagra. He was The Jackal in Littin’s first 
feature. When Allende fell, he went to Cuba. 

The making of Recurso del Método was an act 
of Third World solidarity. It gave its participants 
a chance to reenact both their collective history 
as Latin Americans and their individual experiences 
with repressive governments. In this reenactment, 
France was implicated not only because of the 
subject of the novel (a reflection of a long-standing 
tendency among Latin American intellectuals and 
artists to look to French culture for appropriate 
models) but also because a number of well-known 
French leftists were instrumental in the making 
of the film. The film was produced by French- 
woman Michéle Ray-Gavras. An outspoken oppo- 
nent of the Vietnam War, she was captured by the 
Viet Cong and held for three weeks. Later on, 
she went to Bolivia on the trail of Che Guevara’s 
diary. She was there at the same time as French 
Marxist theoretician Régis Debray, who, along 
with Jaime Augusto Shilley, collaborated with 
Littin on the screenplay of Recurso del Metodo. 
In 1967, Debray spent two months with Che Gue- 
vara in his mountain camp in Bolivia. He was sub- 
sequently captured by the Bolivian army. When 
he was released from jail four years later, he went 
directly to Chile.” The participation of these 
former activists suggests that the making of the 
film was an effort to establish an exchange not 
only among Latin American countries but also 
between France and the New World, an exchange 
which would shatter the traditional pattern of de- 
pendency. 

The choice of a novel by Alejo Carpentier was 
therefore most appropriate. Of all of the novelists 
of the so-called ‘‘boom”’ in Latin American narra- 
tive fiction, Carpentier is perhaps the most ‘‘Euro- 
pean’”’ by virtue of his background, education, and 
interests. His father was French; his mother was 
Russian. They settled in Cuba shortly before he 
was born. Carpentier was educated in France and 
has probably spent half of his life there. He was 
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associated with the Surrealist movement there in 
the late twenties and thirties. Since 1968, he has 
been Cuba’s cultural attaché to France. He has 
explored the impact of French civilization and his- 
tory on Latin America in his earlier works of fic- 
tion. In Recurso del Método he is therefore on 
familiar ground when he presents a francophile 
dictator who maintains a house in Paris in the 
shadow of the Arc de Triomphe. The action of the 
novel alternates between Paris, where the presi- 
dent goes to rest, and his homeland (he is called 
back each time an uprising occurs). 

The Spanish word “recurso” used in the title 
implies this perpetual “running back”’ (recurrere) 
from France to South America. It also suggests the 
periodic recurrence of certain events: uprisings at 
home, stays in Paris, addresses to the nation, pur- 
suit of enemies. In spite of the dictator’s incessant 
movement, one has the impression of repetition, 
immobility, cyclical time. The title Recurso del 
Método is also of course a reference to Descartes’s 
Discours de la Méthode from which Carpentier 
quotes at the beginning of each chapter. The 
transformation of the word (as well as its transla- 
tion from French to Spanish) embodies the differ- 
ences between the two continents. For as the dic- 
tator himself reminds the reader, the conditions 
of life in the New World are such that the Cartesian 
cogito is not a valid model of interpretation. “‘No 
carnivorous plants grow, no toucans fly, nor do you 
find cyclones in The Discourse of Method.’’? With 
its strange vegetation, torrential rains, volcanos, 
and impenetrable jungles, the reality of the New 
World can only be considered fantastic when 
judged by European standards.’° In such an envi- 
ronment, men do not act “reasonably,” and the 
Cartesian discourse becomes ‘‘recourse to method”’ 
—recourse to brutal methods of repression. 

Throughout the book, Carpentier emphasizes 
the differences between the European systems of 
thought and those of Latin America by juxtaposing 
European discourse with Latin American reality. 
In addition to Descartes, Carpentier quotes from 
other French philosophers and writers. The novel 
is filled with references to artists, works of art, 
and musical pieces associated with the period im- 
mediately before and after World War I. Such 
allusions underscore the fact that these works are 
irrelevant to the pressing problems of Latin Amer- 
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ica. The books which the president reads and the 
art which he collects do not make the brutal dic- 
tator a civilized man—they are mere pastimes for 
his moments of leisure."! 

But €arpentier’s enumeration of the names and 
artifacts associated with French culture is so ex- 
cessive that at times one suspects that they are 
little more than a virtuoso display of erudition by 
an upper-class Latin American intellectual who 
is infatuated with Europe, expecting the reader to 
share a deep familiarity with French cultural his- 
tory in order to grasp his allusions and appreciate 
his ‘‘in-jokes.”'? Recurso del Método is thus ad- 
dressed to the educated classes of Latin America 
and Europe. There is a strong element of parody 
or even self-parody in the cultural quotations, but 
this novel, and indeed Carpentier’s entire literary 
production, has been considered by certain doc- 
trinaire leftists to be ‘‘immobile” or even ‘‘reac- 
tionary.’"’? 

A few years ago, Littin might have agreed with 
this judgment. He might even have dismissed 
Carpentier’s meditations upon French culture as 
elitist. In his earlier films, foreign cultures were 
presented as areas of foreign domination; indige- 
nous myths and traditions were extolled as verita- 
ble “elements of the class struggle.’’'* This was 
appropriate in the early seventies, when Littin was 
working with the Allende government, when he 
saw in film-making a potential way of mobilizing 
the people, an integral part of the revolutionary 
praxis. But since the fall of Allende, perhaps Littin 
has been led to reassess his role as a film-maker 
and to modify his cinematic style. His decision to 
make a movie based on this novel by Carpentier 
suggests that he now favors humor to protest, that 
he prefers analysis to denunciation. 

While he was making Recurso del Método 
Littin noted: “This film will enable me to show 
the mechanisms which make military dictatorships 
possible in Latin America. ...I don’t want to 
make a period piece. There is an historical con- 
stant in the mechanisms of imperialism which 
must impose dictatorships to continue to dominate 
people.””’’ Thus Littin saw in Carpentier’s novel 
an ideal vehicle for examining the ways in which 
imperialism abroad is manifested as dictatorship 
at home. 

The dictator’s propensity for French culture is 
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but one of a number of elements which figure into 
this analysis. While remaining quite faithful to the 
novel (producing much of the dialogue and many 
of the scenes), Littin uses Carpentier’s allusions to 
French culture in the context of settings, lighting 
effects, and editing techniques which reveal the 
underlying mechanisms of dictatorship. The movie 
opens with a shot of a darkened room. A hammock 
is suspended in the corner. Snoring is heard. As 
the camera slowly moves in, an alarm clock sounds. 
A voice from the hammock grumbles, ‘‘But I only 
just went to bed. Almost 7:15?’ A hand emerges 
and searches for a pair of eyeglasses. A middle- 
aged man looks at the clock and discovers that it 
is 10:15. The camera now focuses upon his face 
in the semi-obscurity. A nun appears and opens 
her habit showing her naked breasts. The man 
staggers out of bed and opens the curtain to reveal 
the Arc de Triomphe looming in the distance. The 
camera then abruptly cuts away to a quotation: 
‘My intention is not to teach here the method that 
each one must follow to guide his reason with cer- 
tainty, but only to show the way I have tried to 
guide mine.—Descartes, Discours de la Méthode.” 

The juxtaposition of Descartes on the impor- 
tance of cultivating one’s reason with shots of a 
man trying to wake up after an evening spent with 
a prostitute (the ‘nun’ whom he recalls upon 
awakening) inaugurates an ironic tone for the film 
and suggests several themes which will be explored 
in humorous ways throughout the film: the con- 
tradictions between appearances and reality, pub- 
lic actions and private behavior, civilization and 
barbarity. Indeed, the dictator asleep in his ham- 
mock becomes a veritable leitmotif throughout 
the film. He is invariably hung-over and asleep 
when his aide runs in to inform him that some 
important event is taking place. In this initial 
sequence, Littin associates the dictator’s hammock 
with the quotation from Descartes. Throughout 
the rest of the movie, he will dispense with the 
quotations, or rather substitute for them the visual 
image of the hammock. 

Littin uses a variety of cinematic techniques to 
unmask the dictator. In the Paris sequences, which 
consists mostly of interiors, the rooms are cluttered 
with sculptures, paintings, mirrors, and lamps. 
The characters almost dissolve in the light which 
reflects off these multiple shining surfaces. Occa- 
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sionally Littin shoots the action (especially scenes 
of lovemaking) in mirrors so that we are looking 
at a reflection rather than at the action itself. As 
Littin observed: 

We want a diffusion of light. We want the lights to 
break the characters a little, to destroy the setting 
where they live so as to reveal these corrupted people 
who live in a sort of permanent play of mirrors where 
they are miserably reflected. This is not a light which 
constructs but which destroys, it is a play of reflec- 
tions between truths, lies, ambiguities, and from the 
joining of all these elements, the spectator will be 
able to draw a conclusion, to become clearly aware 
of what a dictatorship is.'° 

Littin does not want us to become involved in the 
specific personality of the protagonist or to search 
for his psychological motivations as one would in 
a conventional novel or movie: 

I want to make one think about the dictator's con- 
duct: there is nothing extraordinary about him, he 
acts like an ordinary petit bourgeois who dominates 
his family—he controls his country in the same way. 
I don’t want this film to act on the spectator’s emo- 
tions, but on his consciousness. So the dictator can 
seem nice and understandable in his behavior, but 
at the same time, he reveals the extent to which he 
himself has been destroyed by the ideology of imperi- 
alism. Because the dictator is not an individual 

phenomenon, he is not his own creation, but is a 

product of society. Therefore I didn’t want to stress 

the individual.'’ 

To distance us from the protagonist, Littin often 
begins a scene with a long or middle shot so that 
the camera is situated at a discrete distance from 
the actors. This enables the audience to see them 
at the same time that we take in their surround- 
ings. At other times, he opens a sequence with a 
panning shot, as if to enumerate the relation be- 
tween objects and the formal aspects of a scene’s 
composition. We then move in on the principal 
characters in the midground or background. But 
we never get very close to them: there are almost 
no close-ups in the film. Such an interplay between 
characters and surroundings establishes a dialec- 
tical movement which keeps the spectators from 
being drawn into the action. Moreover, the pacing 
of this three-hour film is slow: Littin avoids build- 
ing up any suspense, which would keep us from 
maintaining a detached point of view. 

Littin also distances us from the protagonist by 
inserting a narrative voice at intervals throughout 
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the movie. This technique is borrowed from the 
novel, where there are frequent shifts from first- 
person to third-person narration. At times Littin’s 
narrator anticipates events which we are about to 
see or tells us what the dictator was thinking at a 
certain moment. There is always an ironic tinge 
to his commentaries. Is this the voice of an his- 
torian who has done research on the president’s 
life? If so, the triviality of his observations points 
up the insignificance of the dictator’s life. Is this 
Carpentier’s omniscient narrator? In that case, his 
interventions give the impression that a story is 
being read aloud and dramatized before our eyes. 
By mediating between the viewer and the action 
in this way, the narrator calls attention to the pre- 
determined nature of the dictator’s responses. 
He further underscores the contrived or invented 
aspects of the movie action. 

There is a repetitive quality to all of the sequences 
set in the dictator’s homeland. He spends his time 
attempting to control those individuals or groups 
who oppose him and employs all of the familiar 
tactics of dictators everywhere. Each time that he 
plans or executes another brutal action he says: 
“So that they may learn a lesson.’’ But of course 
“they” never do, and the embattled president must 
travel to the North or to the South to bribe or to 
kill his enemies. The number of spectacular set 
pieces engendered by this perpetual warfare is 
truly astonishing. Recurso del Método is a lavish 
movie, with a large cast of extras; its scenes of 
battle, revolts, demonstrations, massacres, and 
carnivals are choreographed as if for a ballet. By 
dint of repetition, these scenes come to be pre- 
dictable, mechanical; the impression grows that 
we are outside of the realm of history, locked in an 
eternal present. 

The two major revolutionary leaders who oppose 
the president at different times reinforce this im- 
pression in that they too are symbolic mythical 
figures. There is Miguel Estatua (Michael Statue), 
the black revolutionary artist whose name is his 
program of action; later on, a rather nondescript 
man called “The Student’? comes to challenge the 
president. But it is clear that both the dictator and 
his adversaries are abstractions in a Brechtian 
sense, linked in a situation from which there is no 
escape. Recurso del Método is ultimately a Latin 
American morality play, in which the forces of left 
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and right respond in predetermined patterns. For 
most of the movie they are stalemated until The 
Student calls a general strike which threatens to 
ignite a revolution. To restore the ‘‘balance,” the 
American ambassador intervenes. One morning he 
awakens the president with the news that he has been 
removed from office, replaced by a long-time rival 
who will use a new rhetoric to continue the same 
policies. Revolution has once again been averted. 

Thus in a two-minute scene, the 20-year, two- 
and-a-half-hour reign of the protagonist is brought 
abruptly to an end. The rapidity with which the 
change of government occurs dramatizes the ex- 
tent to which the dictator was but a puppet of for- 
eign governments. If the film ended at this point, 
we might conclude comfortably that, through his 
skillful use of such Brechtian devices as distance, 
irony, and spectacle, Littin has presented the col- 
lective history of Latin America since the days of 
independence while remaining remarkably faithful 
to Carpentier’s novel. But Littin chooses to end on 
a more personal note. In the film’s final moments, 
there is a definite change in mood. 

Somehow, the president eludes the crowds wait- 
ing to kill him and escapes to Paris, where he lives 
out his final days ridiculed and then forgotten. 
No longer interested in a French culture which he 
cannot understand (these are the roaring twenties), 
the dictator moves upstairs to the attic of his man- 
sion. There he spends his days with his faithful 
housekeeper-mistress, with the former ambassador 
to France, and with his daughter, listening to 
melancholy tango music and eating dishes from 
home. As a gentle autumnal light filters through 
the attic windows, the ex-ambassador tells the ex- 
president that with the diplomatic seals of the 
country which he has appropriated, he will con- 
tinue his former business of adding citizens to the 
ranks of his country: he will keep selling false pass- 
ports. He estimates to have made 30,000 already, 
for ‘‘all of the poor people who have been left with- 
out a country.’’ The ex-president, who is now one 
of these poor people, approves this venture. 

In these scenes our attitude towards the dictator 
undergoes a change. We do not forget all of the 
atrocities which he has perpetrated, but he is clear- 
ly revealed to have been an unwitting agent of 
forces which he never really understood and cer- 
tainly could not control. At the end of the movie 
he is a nonentity, reduced and then eradicated by 
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these same forces of imperialism. Cut off from his 
homeland, his existence played out in a single 
room, the dictator accepts this degradation. He 
even refers to himself as ‘‘the ex,” which stands for 
exile as well as ex-president. 

The kind of reduction which he has undergone 
parallels Littin’s own experience in exile. As he said: 

What exile does to an individual is to exterminate 

his creative capacities, like a plant which dries up 

because it misses its roots, its country, the air, the 
sea, the soil, the people, the words he loves, the 
sentences which motivate him, the gestures which are 
his. . . . While I was filming this character in Paris, 
I didn’t feel like I was filming in Paris, because this 
film constitutes a history lesson for many countries: 
he [the dictator] feels that he is in a distant place, 
a stranger, and I feel that way as well.'* 
The emotional quality of the film’s final moments 
suggests the extent to which Littin identifies with 
the dictator and with the others who are living out 
their lives in attic rooms. Corrupted and finally 
destroyed by imperialism, they are representative 
of the thousands of Chileans, Cubans, Argentin- 
eans, and others of all political persuasions who 
have been forced to flee Latin America. Some of 
them have gone to France, the traditional haven 
for political dissidents and the spiritual home 
of many Latin American intellectuals. Others are 
resettled in Spain, in Mexico, in Canada, in Vene- 
zuela. Wherever they are, they can surely identify 
with Littin’s feelings of alienation and helpless- 
ness, with his nostalgia for home, and perhaps 
even with his perception that the mechanisms of 
dictatorship exist independently of the will of any 
single individual or group. 

Recurso del Método reminds us that in order 
to abolish dictatorship in Latin America it is not 
enough to overthrow any particular dictator. Basic 
changes in the power structure will be necessary. 
Here as in earlier films, revolution is presented as 
the necessary inevitable alternative for Latin Amer- 
ica at some time in the future, some time after the 
film has ended. But in Recurso del Método the 
date of that future rendezvous with revolution 
becomes problematic. While in the novel’s final 
pages Carpentier shows The Student in the com- 
pany of Nehru and of Julio Antonio Mella (founder 
of the Cuban Communist Party) actively engaged 
in planning what the reader understands will be 
the future successful revolution, in the film Littin 
omits this episode: his gaze remains resolutely 
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fixed upon the dictator, suggesting that in spite 
of periods of democracy in Uruguay, Argentina, 
Chile and elsewhere, in spite of the “triumph”’ of 
the Cuban revolution, social and economic condi- 
tions in Latin America have improved only slowly 
and unevenly since the beginning of the century. 
Much remains to be done; the condition of exile 
remains a fundamental aspect of the Latin Ameri- 
can experience. 

But Littin’s movie suggests the extent to which 
this condition may color one’s perceptions. From 
his vantage point, the forces of imperialism seem 
so overwhelming that ultimately even the most 
despicable tyrant is absolved of responsibility. The 
possibilities for true social change seem ever more 
remote—in exile both dictators and revolutionaries 
are out of the fray, bypassed by history, and un- 
able to see the extent to which the struggle at home 
may be continuing without them. Thus Littin’s 
film ends on a pessimistic note, which may be 
more indicative of his personal feelings than of the 
future possibilities for social and political justice 
in Latin America. 


NOTES 


{ As we go to press, we learn that Littin has just finished shooting 
a new film, La Viuda de Montiel (The Widow of Montiel), 
based on a short story by Gabriel-Garcia Marquez; shot in 
Mexico, it stars Geraldine Chaplin, and is a Mexican-Vene- 
zuelan-Cuban coproduction.] 


1. Carl Boggs, Gramsci's Marxism (London, Pluto Press, 1976), 
p. 17. 
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4. Anne Pierquet and Brigitte Morissette, ‘‘Miguel Littin. Ciné- 
ma Révolutionnaire et Cinéma en Exil,”” Cinéma Québec, V, 
No. 3 (1976), 14. Translations for all of Littin’s interviews from 
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are heard throughout the film. 

6. Marcel Martin, ““Bréve rencontre avec Miguel Littin,’’ Ecran 
77 No. 63 (15 novembre 1977), 10. 

7. Debray talked with then President Allende. It was there that 
he met Littin, who recorded the conversation between Debray 
and Allende in a documentary he made in 1971 entitled, Com- 
pavriero Presidente. 

8. Both in E/ Reino de este mundo (The Kingdom of This World) 
and in El Siglo de las Luces (Explosion in the Cathedral). Car- 
pentier focuses upon events in the Caribbean at the end of the 
eighteenth century. He shows the foundering of the ideals of 
the French Revolution in the New World environment, suggest- 
ing that the voodoo cults, beliefs in magic, mixture of races and 
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tropical nature could never be encompassed in European pat- 
terns. 

9. Alejo Carpentier, Reasons of State, trans. Frances Partridge 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1976), p. 19. 

10. This is Carpentier, Reasons of State, p. 139: “Bullets and 
machetes for bastards. But complete liberty of criticism, pole- 
mics, discussion and controversy concerning art, literature, 
schools of poetry, classical philosophy . . . and everything else 
in that line . . . that’s culture.”’ 

12. Carpentier defines the dictator by mentioning the fact that 
he commissions a work from an academic sculptor rather than 
from Rodin, that he enjoys Daudet’s editorials in L Action Fran- 
caise (a rightwing paper), etc. At one point early in the book, 
one of his friends recommends that he read Gobineau’s book, 
On the Inequality of Human Races, which enjoyed considerable 
favor later in the century among the Nazis because of its praise 
of the Aryan race. 

13. Manuel M. Escriva de Romani, ‘‘Alejo Carpentier recurre 
a René Descartes,’’ Camp de l'Arpa: Revista de literatura, 17/18, 
(febrero-marzo, 1975), 49. 

14. Michael Chanan, ‘An Interview with Miguel Littin,’’ Chilean 
Cinema (London: British Film Institute, 1976), p. 63. 

15. Martin, ‘“Bréve rencontre,” Ecran, 11. 

16. Ibid., p. 11. 

17. Ibid., p. 11. 
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